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THE ORA-YOnST 



"It has been often repeated that art is an 
imitation of natnre. Whatever may be the 
sense attached to this word imitation, it 
•will not be disputed tliat art borrows from 
natnre a large portion of tlie elements she 
makes nse of. The greater part of art 
creations have their models or their visible 
prototypes in the real world. Besides, man 
is himself, partially at least, a natural be- 
ing, and the external world serves as a base 
and condition for the development of his 
faculties. Now, man sees and feels leavty 
iefore producing it, and lie necessarily sees 
it first in nature. There he must go to 
search for it, and there to study it, in the 
beginning. 

" To study the Beautiful, is to look iipon 
its birth and progress, and in its various 
stages endeavor to seize upon the condi- 
tions of its existence and the law of its de- 
velopment. We have only to open our 
eyes in order to recognize that the beauti- 
ful and the sublime are spread over all na- 
ture in profusion, while the simplest ob- 
servation shows us that these elements 
have not everywhere the same character 
nor the same degree of value. The beau- 
ties of inorganic nature,- for example, are 
not the same^s those of organized beings. 
And in the countless variety of nature's 
phenomena does there not exist some reg- 
ular connection, some gradation, some law 
of order? Arc they not bound together in 
some manner to the ascending progression 
of nature itself in its various kingdoms ? 
Such are the first questions to examine. 
But in this relation, whatever may be the 
result of our investigations, we shall soon 
recognize that the.exterior world presents 
us only half of the problem to be solved, 
and that to complete it we must fall tach 
upon oursehies, and see upon what conditions 
we receive within us the impression of the 
. beautiful, so as to feel it and to reflect upon 
it. Natnre, deprived as she is of the ele- 
ment of a reflective conscience, produces 
and possesses the beautiful unknowingly. 
Now what is beauty if it be not absorbed 
by an intelligence which both comprehends 
and is sensitive to it ?" 

So say we. The first essential is to re- 
cognize the sensations produced by Beauty, 
and afterwards to reflect upon and increase 
the number of its external sources. It 
seems to us that the principle laid down 
by M. Pictet is not at all metaphysical, on 
the contrary a very common-sense one. 
Man is one thing and the outwai-d world 
is another, and as man uses the images of 
the external world, in his declarations 
that he sees something beautiful, let him 
confine his words and actions to the world 
of beauty that delights him, and not leave 
it for thejess perfect development of his 
own brain and heart. Said an artist to a 
philosopher, "What a beautiful world this 
is !" Said the philosopher to the artist, 
" What a pity man is not in harmony with 
it!" We do not care what the mental 
power of a metaphysician may be, we have 
no desire to journey with him to the infi- 
nite — a distance as great as man's imperfec- 
tion is short of God's perfection — stopping 
at "subjective" and "objective" stations, 
and discoursing about the "fulfillment of 
function" and " coherent ratiocinations" so 
long as we can travel on foot, see with our 
own eyes' and' enjoy with our own hearts 
the beauty that our own nature will receive 
and profit us. The metaphysicians are 



but hares — the tortoises are certain to 
win the race. We say, therefore, to all 
who love anything that is beautiful to 
tliem, love it independently of another man's 
love for something else. Receive no mes- 
sages from heaven by any magnetic tele- 
graph but your own ; do not be deceived 
by subtle theories, which are simply meta- 
physical fire-works — the mere sputtering 
of Titans that would scale the Infinite. 
"Truth is only acquired by an interior 
awakening which may be provoked but not 
forced. It is not a fresh minted coin 
which one can receive and put in his 
pocket; its value must be created by 
one's self in order to become real property." 



Matter. — Matter is the production of an 
Almighty intelligence, and as such, entitled to 
our reverence ; although from a just abhorrence 
of many ancient, and not a few modern errors, 
it has been too often regarded in a low and con- 
temptible light. * * • * It evinces in every 
part and every operation the impress of a di- 
vine origin, and is the only pathway vouchsafed 
to our external senses, by which we can walk 

" Through Dature up to nature's God." 
that God, whom we behold equally in -the paint- 
ed pebble and the painted flower — in the volca- 
no and in the cornfield — in the virild winter- 
storm, and in the soft summer moonlight. — J. 
M. Good. 

There are two classes of philosophers now existing, 
both .classes being active and numerous : those who 
strive to ignore matter — the transcendental, and those 
who abuse it — the miscalled practical men. Neither 
class respects, or even comprehends its use. — Ed. 

Coleridge. — Going out he showed me in the 
next apartment a picture of Allston's, and told 
me that Montague,' a picture dealer, once came 
to see him, and glancing towards this, said, 
"Well, you have got a picture !" thinking it 
the work of an old master ; afterwards, Mon- 
tague, still talking with his back to the canvas, 
put up his hand and touched it, and exclaimed, 
" By Heaven ! this picture is not ten years old !" 
— so delicate and skillful was that man's touch. 

— Emerson. 

* 

THE POET. 

BT THOMAS T. WATI3. 

A FozT dwelt in a city alone, 

Alone with the surging crowd ; 
With their limbs of iron, and hearts of stone, 
What cared they for the musical tone 

Of his murmurings half aloud 1 

With their limbs of iron and hearts of stone, 

They toiled for their precious gold ; 
What cared they, though in dreams he had flown, 
To gather the flowers in'Eden strowo, 

To scatter on earthly mold 1 

With their iron limbs, and pulseless hearts, 

They steadily went their way 
To the market places and merchant marts, 
To count the wealth from distant parts, 

And to waste another day. 

With their limbs of iron and hearts so cold, 

They laughed at the poet's words : 
The tide of love fl:om the soul outroUed, 
" Your music is harsh to the clinking of gold, 

And what do we care for your birds 1 

" What do we care for your birds and your Sowers, 

Or the hush of the solemn wood, 
Your drops of dew are pot Banse showers, 
And what do we care for your vine-clad towers, 

Or the rush of the mountain flood I" 

With their limbs of iron, and hearts of stone, 

They heeded not his cry, 
Though he spoke of the seraph lands above, 
Though be proved that the law of flod is love j 

They let him starve ixnd die. 



ON BOATS. 

Anothee work by Knskin l"" Being a 

student in the great world of nature and 
thought, like yourself, reader, whenever we 
encounter the works of a poet, high priest, 
thinker, philosopher, or saint, we feel the 
profoundest respect for him, and love to 
sit at the feet of his thought, and there 
tarry to listen and learn. But we con- 
sider the poet, high-priest, thinker, philo- 
sopher and saint only as a part of the na- 
ture he works with and upon, and freely to 
comprehend the operation of his mind, and 
judge results, we deem it necessary to pos- 
sess a knowledge of the relations between 
his personality and the world he uses and 
talks about for the profit of his fellows. This 
element of our ignorance we must, however, 
wait for, being one of the utmost signifi- 
cance, but yet unattainable. In the mean- 
time do not let us presume to judge, but 
studv. We regard every earnest man like 
Euskin, as a faithful traveller : we believe 
in his enthusiasm, in the clearness of his 
observation, and in the fidelity of his de- 
scriptions ;' we honor his motives, and are 
grateful for the information that he has pro- 
cured for us. At the same time, we regard 
him only as a man. We do not feel bound 
to his sentiment, to his convictions, to the 
bias of his temperament, to the en-ors of 
bis education, nor to the unseen, but power- 
ful influence of his personal experience. 
We hold that every man possesses for him- 
self a basis of judgment, in no wise to be 
controlled, or necessarily to be affected 
by, the same facts in the same way as the 
judgment of another man. The lack of 
confidence in our own feeling and judg- 
ment, a weakness so universally prevalent, 
accounts for the dogmatism and intellectual 
tyranny of so many energetic minds. 

We doubt if there be another writer of 
the day like Ruskin so well calculated to 
arrest the attention of the general mind. 
He reports facts, he parades sentiment, he 
discusses business, science, theology, philo- . 
sophy, art, and religion ; he refers to the 
past and the future, and treats of the pres- 
ent, and in all these, he employs every de- 
scription of rhetorical artillery that can be 
found in the magazines of lingual engineer- 
ing. Euskin mates one pause to consider, 
and, at the same time, to arm for defence ; 
he commands conviction, and expects obedi- 
ence through the strength of his own faith, 
and yet repels by sorrowful displays of un- 
charitableness, and the almost total absence 
of resignation. He seems to us always too 
much inclinefl to be denouncing hypocrites, 
instead of speaking discreetly like that in- 
telligent scribe, the only man in the New 
.Testament whom Jesus declared not to be 
far off from the kingdom of heaven. Rus- 
kin disarms opposition by his evidences of 
labor, by his constancy, by his eloquence, 
by his insight, and by his obedience to, and 
clear exposition of some principles that are 
absolute and eternal. Ruskin is, in many 
respects, a kind of modern Dante : he is the 
prose expression of Dante's poetical feeling; 
he is equ*lly bitter upon human natnre, and 
equally sensitive to external natnre, both 
of which he uses to reflect his own opinions 
and beliefs, as well as to express the re- 
sourcec of his consolation, such as it is, in 
this world. 

• The ITarlora of England: by J. M. W. Turner, 
with letter-press, by John Kuskin. 



